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HE ‘TENNESSEE FARMER. 

This . the first attempt ever made in Tennes- 
| Bee. ‘fo promote the improvement, and to. sustain 
the interests of agriculttirés by means of a. journal 

exclusively devoted to those objects. While the 
editor feels a deep solicitnde for its success, and 
F is determined that no efforts within his power 
sliall be. omitted to ensure it; be feels it to be a 
| duty which he owes to the public, to remind 
* them, that without their co-operation and support, 
those efforts must be unavailing, perhaps ultim- 
; “ately Injurions to the interests of the cause they 
are desiyned to promote, by discasraging any 

> sim: far-atenypt” in fauires We stated an-onr last, 
that the naamber of subscribers whose names had 
then boon received, was innde quate to di fray the 
actual expense ificurred in the pablication; though 

© considerab'e additions have since been made. to 
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| BY THOMAS WIMERSON, at $1 PER ANNUM IN ADVANCE—OR ne 50 aT THE END OF THE YEAR. 


of literary defects, will discourage any. patriotic 
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friend to agricultare from communicating any. 
thing which he may believe would conyibute to, 

its improvement ana prosperity. - We want facts 
and useful suggestions, in plain familiar and per-. 
spicious laguage, easily comprehensible hy the 
inass of the “peaple, not laboured efforts 10 display. 
the erudition of the authors. Such commnnicas - 
tions are the most valuable, and such, every man. 

of ordinary capacity, who cam write a contmon 
letter on business, is amply competent to make.’ 
Such communications we most earnestly solicit. 
‘nd shal be happy to receive, > 
should often prefer being pertnitfed to. avail our > 
jjselves of the authority of the writer. by givinge™ 
his name ta the pnblic, yet this will inno cam 
be done without his consent. 


d thengh we. 





Farmers, desirens of information on agricultns” 





our list, the deficiency is not yet fully supplied.|' 
© but we have reason to believe it seon will be. 
© After this shall have been accomplished, it will 
Femain for the public and for the friends of Agri- 
culiure to determine, whether thé editor vught fo 
receive any remuneration for his labor, and wheth- 
er it world pot be desirable, so far te extend 
their patronage, 


as 


appearance of the paper, by causing it to be 
printed on a handsome new type, instead of that 
which he is now compelled to use, If every 
friend to -agricattiral Improvement in the state 
would exert himself a little in procuring subseri- 
bers, the editor has no donbt, that the paper 
wonld soon receive a degree of patronage, not 
only sufficient to defray the expense of publica- 
fiom ana to remiinerate his labor, but to enable 





to enable hiny to improve the} 


ral subjects, by furnishing us with short queries 
shall receive thronghthe Farmer all the informa: 
tion it may be in our power to impart, and we 
trust. that where it. may be necessary or useful, 
onr readers will not bé backward in furnishing” 
replies to such queries, by this weans alone, the 
good which may be done is isealculable, 

The fate of the paper, and the degree of its - 
‘itility, will be asrertatned ina few months more, 
The success of his atternpt, will be highly grati- 
fying to the editor, inasmuctl as he will yiew Has 
an indic ation of an approathing improvement “din? 
tlie agriculture of ‘Tennessee. adimiited by all to 
be highly desirable and éssential to her durable 
prosperity. 
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From the following testimonials of approbation 





hi: m to improve its @ appearance and to imer€ase Us amongst 


= 


utility. 





as.it may he made, it is necessary, that the fiiends|atility of such a paper as the ‘Tentessee Farmer, 


3 a fo agriculture sheuld contribute their aid, by sip- {and of the disposition o f the people of 'Tenres-. 
py ving $0 its columns, communications d: tail nye 


} 
i 


'the results of their’agricult: 
p prac: tices. 
ation en the subject of agriculture existing in the 
country, the Lanwied ge of whichis now confines 
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© to prove high'y beneficial 
e. Speedy and general ¢ 
» is one armonust' the m: 


cculineal papers, 


to the country. The 
on of this knowledye 


‘ia 
ner g 

stheneficial effects of agri 
The contributors of it, whik 


a benefit on the comrnuity m genera! 





is 


» conterrmg 


> woald be 





But in addition to the heh eng patronage, tojtist, we are induce d to hope, that we were net. 
Sretider the paper as valuable as he wishes, andjmistaker. in the opinion we 


ral experiments and 
There.is a vast noissof vaiudtes iwlortm- 


d 
' to a few, this, if ge: e ally diffused, could not fail 
By 


amply compensated fortheir trouble, probably to devote onr whole time exclusively ta’ 
by the mftual benefits they would confer on each this* work. 


: other. The editor hopes, that no apprehension to us than such a result, because we sbould deem’ 




















a number of others’of similar import, and ~ 
from the recent rapid accession to our subscription 


> had formed of the 


see to patronize such ao undertaking. Frour 
every thing we can hear, from “almost covery cog-— 
tinn-of the State, we are now thoroughly con- 
vineed, that if a few active and zealous friends 
to agricultural improvement in each county would 
exert themselves ‘to procure snbser:bers ih their. 
espeetive neighberhoods, the. number would 
<peedily be so far increased, as to enable us® 
-hortly to improve the typographical appearance 
of the paper, so as to render it in that resnect e- 
y qual to any similar periodical in the Union, and 


i 


ry 


. 





Nothing would be more gratifying’ 


18. 


ae ecceene ae are mee emcee 


it a clear indicatjon, that our labours were about 
to produce a mass of good, in extent far exceed- 
ing what we could reasonably expect to contrib- 
ute to the prosperity of our country in any other 
way. Should the enlargement of the paper or 
its more frequent publication, be desired, the 
public may rest assured, that no efforts en our 
part shall be wanting to comply with their wishes, 
and to promote the grand object in view, the im~ 
provement of agriculture by the wide dissemina- 
tion of agricultural knowledge. 


Extract of a letter to the Editor, froma gentleman in 
Monroe county, E. Ten. 


“Dear Sin: 

“Below I send you the names of four sub- 
scribers to your excellent paper, the Tennessee Farmer. 
These make 24 names { have forwardee to you in the 
last two weeks. _Ishallsend no more until the prospec- 
tus is filled up, awhich will be in a few days. I wish 
every farmer to become both a subscriber and a reader 
of the paper.” 


‘From a gentleman in Giles county, Middle Tennessee. 


“Dear Sir: 
“J have just got through the perusal of the 
first number of the Tennessee Farmer. 

“I am highly gratified with the manner it treats the 
several subjects contained 1n it, and have no doubt but 
that the publication of it will be highly beneficial to 
the community, and hops not fess advantageous to your- 
self. A work of thiskind has been much wanted in 
Tennessee, for althoug! the great mass of the people of 
the State live by agriculture, there is no place where 
the peoplea@re more ignorant of the science of farming 
A great majority of people err more from. ignorance, 
than they do from carelessness or design, especially on 
subjects interesting as those which are intended to occu- 
py the Terinessee Farmer. I heartily wislr the work 
euccess.’” 


Extract ofa letter from a respectable Farmer in Jeffer- 


son county, E. Ten. 
“The Tennessee Farmer has come to hand, I am 
much pleased with the contents, the matter is excel- 


lent.’? 


From the Jackson Truth Teller. 
- TENNESSEE FARMER. 
The first number of this periodical has been received. 
The known talents and practical observation of the gen- 
tleman whose name appears-as editor will speak more in 


aan ener cnensaeenen cae: aca ee 


riodical under the above title, edited by ‘the Hon. Tuo. 


‘Emmerson, and published at Jonesboro’, Ten, once 9. 
imonth on a super royal, in octavo form, at one Dollar in 


advance, or one dollar and fifty cents at the. end of 
year. kK will be di voted chiefly to thegdissemination ¢ 
useful: agricultura! information, internal improvement 
the arts, &e, and from the acknowledged talent of i 
editor, 1s no doubt destined to become, very interesting * 
and useful publication to the agricultural classes of the” 
State. We commend it to the faverable consideration: 
of the Agricultural Society of Maury county. A * copy 4 
may beseen at this offices : 


ig 


From the Star, published at Raleigh, N. Carolina. 


We have received the first No. of the Tennessee Fate 5 
mor, a monthly periodical, edited by Thomas Emmersony 3 
at Jonesboro’. It is printed in octavo form of 16 pages=s 
on asuperoyal sheet, at $1 in advance, or .§1 50 at the © 
end ofthe year. The knowledge of the agricultural art 7 
displayed in the specimen before us, as well as the zeal 2 
and ability with which the subject 1s treated,isan earnest ” 
of the fature ufefulness and importance of the work: and™ 
is it is published on so eheap a plan that every individu- 
al, who makes any sort of pretension to farming, may 
take it without feeling the price of subscription, we con= — 
fidentiy hope it will meet with a very Jiboral and-eaton- 
sive patronage. 


From the Washington Republican & Farmers Journal. 4 
Messrs Epirons— a 
Permit me to say through the medium ofthe | 

Repnblican, that 1 have seen and read with interest and 
delight the first number of the Tennessee Farman, edi- 7 
ted by Judge Emysrson and published at your press.— | 
From the specifien before us, it must necessarily prove | 
to be ef infinite value in the improvement of the Agri= 4 
culture of our country. I feel so entirely convinced 
that this will be the beneficial result,that I am willing to | 
oblige myself to pay any intelligent farmers subscription * 
who will say at the end of the year that he has not been © 
profited at least five times-as much as the subscription 
price—aside fron?the pleasure he must derive from read- 4 
ingits pages and thereby securing to himselfa fand of % 
useful information. Let every farmer in Washington 7 
County subscribe forone year. Let them carefully read 
ind profit by the advice and instruction that~ shall -be 
communicated tothem through this exceedingly cheap 
medium, in relation to the best mode of cultivatMMg the 
soil and conducting farming operations gencrally,. and ; 
I will venture to predict that the mama for emigrating 
to.the “far west,’”? will at lesst measurably snbside and & 
each one will be satisfied with his old home. 

Surely there is not.a single farmer of mtelligence and 
res} 
hesitate a single moment to pay onc DOLLAR a year for 7 


yectable standing in our whole community that will 


such a periodical—and I trust that the subscription list 7 
to this invaluable publication may increase. from -hun- — 
dreds to thousands—not so much on account @f the edi- | 
tér’s individual benefit. (tho’ ‘the laborer is worthy of ¥ 


its behalf with an intelligent community, than any praise 
we can bestow upon it. Regarding this asthe first sys- 
tematic effort to excite in the farmers of J'ennessoc a 


Spirit of enquiry and emulation in the important pursuits 
of agriculture, we should heartily wish the present un- 
dertaking success, even if it possessed less intrinsic worth; 
than it really does. Butso far as we are capable of 
judging, from the number béfore us, and our pertial-ac- 
quaintance with practical agriculture, the “Farmer” f 


his hire’,) as for the genera] good of the agricultaral | 
interest and, consequently, the general prosperity of 
our country. ‘Inaddition to these benefits'the *amige- 4 
ment and edification that the children of every: family 7 
might derive from a single: number of this monthly | 
messenger would of itself be more than compensation > 





s 
amply worth the subscription price. We hope, there- 
fore, the planters of Tennessee will step forward with 
their characteristic liberality and sustain Jadge Emmer- 
son in his useful undertaking. Subjoined isa table of! 
contents for the first number. 


From the Columbia Observer. 
Tue Tennessee Farmer.—We have omitted hereto- 
fore to notice-the reception of the Ist No. ofa neat pe- 


for the pittance asked for a whole years subscription.— 7 
To one and all let. me say, try it for a single year. 
A FRIEND TO AGRICULTURE. 

N. B. I would respectfully submit. to the editor who- = 
ther it would not be best to publish the Tenwesste Far- | 
mzr weekly instead of monthly, about the same sizeand | 
form of the American Farmer published in. the city of © 
Baltimore at $5 per annum. Ifsnch a paper could be 
afforded at about $2 50 or gS a yoar, I feel assured it © 
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intreased our desire to engage in this work, and 


“and the growing prosperity of its inhabitants.— 





HIWASSEE DISTRICT. 

- We have been much gratified at receiving the 
names of several subscribers from Monroe coun- 
ty. There is no part of East Tennessee, which 
would be more betiefitted by the general diffusion 
of agricultural information, thun the Hiwassce 
district; this beautiful section contains much 
land, originally of an excellent quality, and thongh 
some of it is already much exhausted, far the 
greater portion of the best land, is yet in that state, 
which will require only judicious cultivation not 
only to arrest ils progress towards exhaustion, but 
to restore its Griginal fertility. In recently passing 
through a portion of the district we were pained 
to see large quantities of delightful land, the fer- 
tility of which, conld easily be restored and in- 
creased, Ly a mode of freatment, not more labo- 
rions, but far more profiabie, than the one te 
which it was then subj:cted, and by means of 
which it was rapidly approaching towards that 
state of exhaustion, too common to be met with 
in the older settlements. 

A foll and thorough conviction, that the gene- 
ral diffusion of Agricultural information through 
this district could not fail to produce an im- 
provement of the soil, increased profit to the 
own?rs, and great benefit to the rising generation 


we are greatly deceived, if the effect of its gen- 
eral circulation through this district, would not 
soon be exhibited in the. improved appearance 
of the country, the increased value of its lands, 


It would therefore afford us peculiar pleasure to 
find this journal extensively circulated 1m that 
country, knowing as we do, that-every reader of 
it might with ease, by adopting the practices if 
will recommend, not only derive a pecuniary 
gain thereby, very far beyond ‘he triding expense 
to which 1t would subject him, but moreover be 
enabled, greatly to promote the durable prosperity 
of the country. We trust, that the friends to 
agriculture throughout the district, will use their 
exertions to encourage the general diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge amongst the whole mas- 
of*its inhabitants. Sucha course of conduct. 
we feel assured, they will never have C&use to 
regret. 

“We are happy to-find, that an agricultural so- 
ciety is about to be formed in McMinn county. 
These efficient instraments of Agricultural im 

provement, are rapidly springing up in. various 
places, not only in Tennessee, but throughout 
the Southern States, if sustained and fostered, 






the beneficial effects of which, will far 


only necessary for 1 farmer fo endeavor to = 


of raising a bog, a horse, or a cow, of rais- 
ing an acre of corn, wheat, oats, or clover, 


iy aod ¥ ¢ ad ger 


ultoral habits and practices of coun! 


the anticipations of the most sanguine. But 
ensure consequences so ardently to be desir 
by all, we warn the fricnds of agriculture, against ~ 
the deleterious effects which must result ff 
suffering their zeal to flag. Abortive efforts, 
duced by lukewarmness, apathy and indi 
on their part, will have a most pernicious 
cy in defeating the end they were’ origin 
signed to promote. No other means 
been discovered, so effectual, ia securing,in 
sing, and persevering efforts in the cause oF 
culture, as the general and extensive diffusie 
agricultural knowledge, by means of per 
publications ex¢lusively devoted to that. Y 
No pains therefore, should be spared, fo ext 

and promote the circulation of such works, 
eflecis of which, cantét étherwise than pr 
beneficial, not only to agriculture, but to 
tellectual and moral improvement of socie 
pecialiy of the rising generation. For tl 
complishment of an object so desirable, sop 
nant with unmixed good, strenuous, perse 
and combined efforts are required, and t 
cause can they be mare beneficially appl 
Let us then adopt for our motto, that in this 
ble cause, “Our country expectsevery man te 

his duty,” and let us one and all determine, 4h 
this reasonable expectation shall not be dis 
pointed. ° 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF KEFPING AGRICULT 
RAL ACCOUNTS. : 
Much has been written on this sub 
and though perbaps nothing is more” 
and obvious, than the importance to — 
Former, of an accurate account of the 
oenditures and profits of his various op 
tions, so as to enable. him to aseertain wi 
precision, the loss sustained, or the pro 
derived from them; yet perhaps, no subject 
connected with agriéulture, is more impere 
fectly understood, or more universally nes 
lected, by those who are so immediateh 
and so deeply interested in it. ~To satisfy 
himself of this, and of the immense loss ame 
nually sustained in consequence, Jit will be 





st ine = 
cost. 


ascertain by enquiry, even of the 
telligent and best practical farmers, 








with that zeal which the noble cause whose in-! of manuring an acre of land, §c.; he will ~ 
terests they espouse may. so rightfally claim, and soon find, that it is almost impossible tq 
if these exertions shall be aided by the general dif- attain any thing like precision, or any thing 













ore than loose random conjectures on h precision, the pri 058 
these, or indeed on almost any other agri- stilting from each, so that they my cons 
~ cultural subject. "tinue the profitable ones, and abandon those’ 
Now, as it is very certain that the rear- Of an opposite character. Without adopt- 
ing of some kinds of stock, or the raising ing such a course, it is impossible.to form 
of some crops, is more profitable than o- and to practice any system of -agricultural- 
thers, and that there are various modes of economy, and without such’ d@ system, suc : 
doing each, some more and some less profi- ess is not to be expected. While wethus = | 
table than others, nay, that some of these earnestiy recommend agricaltural accounts, 4 
modes are attended with profit and some Wwe are far from wishing to depreciate the 4 
with loss, what can be of more impor- importance of a rigid attention to similar 
tance to the farmer, than to'be accurately accounts by those of every other occupa- q 
informed of the expenditures'and profits of tion in life. We are-inclined to believe, 7 
each mode, so as to enable him to select that to habituate children to the keeping 4 
that one which will best reward his labor? accurate accounts, would be a highly desi- 
Itis owing mainly tothe want of such know- rable improvement in the mode of education. 
ledge, knowledge in no other way attaina-| It would bave a powerful tendency sto 
ble than by keeping accurate accounts of Correct that disposition to be content with 
the expenditures .and profits of their vari- general lumping estimates, and that aver=" 
Ous agricultural Operations that so many sion to accuracy and precision in business, 
are induced to persist in practices attended which forms a serious defect in the eWiar- 
With actual loss, when it is completely acter of the age, and is ofa most pernicious 
Within their power to substitute for them aud demoraiizing tendeney. 
Others, by which the same labor and expense} We hope that the period is not very re- 
would produce a handsome nett profit, a mote, when, by means of a wise and jodi: 
course of conduct always mjurious to the cious system of universal education, this, 
farmer and to the public, and often ruinous with many other causes of vice and error, 
tothe soil. The omission to keep such will be banished from our country, and 
accounts, ig one main cause of the neglect |when the beart of the patriot and of the 
of manuring. There are thousands and philanthropist, shall exult at the prospeet 
tens of thousands of farmers now anaually jor soon seeing his countrymen elevated to: 4 
impovetishing their lands, to the great fy-jthat moral and intellectual preeminence 
jury both of themselves and of their coun-jover all former xenerations, without which 
_. try, by continued cultivation; excessive|aeither public liberty or individuat happi- 
grazing, and the neglect of manures, who, |ness can ever be secured or perpetuated: 
if they had that demonstrative proof, which 
accurate accounts would exhibit, that bya 
different course of conduct, more annual 
profit could’ be derived from. the same la-! 
bor and expense, judiciously bestowed, ac- 
companied by an annual improvement, in 
lie of. an annual impoverishment of their 



















with p t or loss -re- 























A subscriber in North Carolina, reqnests ns 
“to avail ourselves of the most useful resaltsof 
the efforts for Internal Improvement, without 
which he considers it will be in vain to produce 
agricultural improvement.” We entirely concur 
with him in his views of the importance, nay. of 

















fulnessabandon their destructive operations, 
and substitute for them, those which would 
be productive of opposite results. We 
therefore earnestly exhort our readers, re- 
solutely to determine, that they will no 
longer content themselves with those loose, 





lands, wou!'d immediately, and with cheer | 












the absolute necessity of Internal improvements, 

to the prosperity of our country, and particularly 3 
of the Wester portions of North Carolina and ; 
Virginia, and of the Eastern portion of ‘Tennessee, 
Viewing this subject as we do, as more vitally 
interesting to our country than any other, Uni- 
versal Fducation excepted, we shall use every 
proper ‘means in our power to promote Us success, 





Jump? eneral estimates; always errone! : : : : 
Png 6 : Bid Ie but we ‘believe that nothing will more effectnally : 


owe and ansatisiactory, and often produc | contribute to that success, than the imp ovement 
_.tive ot serious losses, but that they will; 


k h . lof agricc lure, which, by increasing the products 
eep such an accurate account of all the try, will demonstrate the necegsity for 


‘of the coi 
and expeditions mode of transporting 
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labor and expense attending their agricul-'4 chea, 


tural operations, and of the profits derived them to market, and at the same time furnishing: 
from. them, as will enable them to ascer- the means for defraying the expense of their con-- 
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“struction, indee 


A subscriber propounds to us the following 


questions : 


dst. Will the burning of plaster answer in licu 


of grinding ? 


2d. If sa, haw should the process be conduct- 


ed? 


&F We shou'd be glad to recieve replies to the 
above enquiries from any of those who have made], 


the experiment. 


advise our correspondent to make an.experiment 
on a small scale. 
ter being used with advantage near Abingdon 
Virginia, we once éndeavoured to make ap expe- 
riment but found it difficult to burn the plaster on 
a log beap so as that it would slackz The prac- 
tice of burning, nay even of kiln drying to facilit- 
ate the grinding, is condemned by others as very 
injurious to the plaster, we should therefore be 
loth to try it on a large scale. 


To tho Editor of the Tennessee Farmer, 

I have received the first No: of the 
Tennessee Farmer,and have derived much 
pleasure and considerable information from 


its perusal. 


1. What number of feet should be be. 
tween the rows of dril'ed corn, and at what 
distance should the stalks stand apart, both 
on ordinary land and on river bottom? 

2. Do you not use the hoe in cultivating 


corn? 


jn the Spring 


d int impro 

invprovement of agriculture are merce ole 
nected, the success of either, will promote the 
success of the other. Let internal improvements 
open a market for agricultural produets;-and offer 
to the Farmer a reasonable remuneration of his 
- dabor, and agricultural improvement will speedily 
follow. Or, let agricultural improvement cause 
a large surplus product, and its owners will soon 
demand, ina tone not to be disregarded with im- 
punity, that the hest and cheapest means of con- 
veying it to market be afforded them. ‘The 
Statesman will soon supersede the Demagogue, 
and the change will be announced in the general 
prosperity of the country, 


8. Please describe the Cultivator and 
n-harrow, (as Ihave never seen either) 
whether they are run over the cora or 
between the rows? 

4. Haw do you prepare the ground for 
oats? what quantity is pat to the acre on 
ordinary upland or on river bottom? what 
js the best time for sowing? is it best to 
plough or harrow in the grain? 

5. Is it best to sow clover seed with oats 


In the mean time we would 


We have heard ‘of burnt plas- 
































































asics 
By answering the icin 
your next er you will oblh 


In reply to the foregoing queries of 
correspondent, want of room compels 
at present to be concise. We trust.our ag 
cultural friends will furnish us with any's 
additional information on these subject 
which they may be in. possession, as 
may think useful—remembering that 
themselves may hereafter stand in are 
information on other subjects, and that t 
mutually serving cach other in this Ww 
they will not only be performing an 
duty, the duty of doing all the good in: 
power, but be contributing their quota 
the dissemination of that knowledge. 
general diffusion of which cannot butJa 
ly contribute to the improvemept of the’ 
ble art of agriculture, and will moreove 
thereby entitie themselves to expect a 
communication of information from’ peti 


selves be bat imperfectly acquainteds* 
In reply to the first of the above queries 
it is impossible to lay. down any preci 
rule, as much depends upon the kind © 
corn cultivated, and on the fertility of ‘the 
soil. All_the largest crops of-corn which 
have been raised inthe U. States hitherto, 
lave been of the smaller species, those’cul- & 
tivated jn the Noith; these kinds may be — 
planted much closer than the large species 
usually cultivated in the South. We would 
propose therefore that our large cornshowld — 
be planted as follows: On land capable of 
producing from 15 to 25 bushels per act 
four and a half feet between the rows and 
two feet between the staiks.. On land: 
which will produce from twenty-five to for- 
ty bushels, four by one and a half, one stalle — 
in abill. On land which will produce from” 
forty to sixty bushels, four and a half by 
one anda half, two stalks ina hill. Omland~ 
which will produce from sixty to one huns — 
dred and twenty bushels, four and ahalf by — 
from six to twelve inches. The largest — 
crop we ever made to the acre was 83 
bushels, but one-third of the stalks were ~ 
destroyed by worins or broken off by wind” 
when about tasselling; this was planted at 








, or on wheat in the winter? 


6. What is the best method to destroy taining by experiment the most proper one. 





various distances with a view to the ascer- 








































































garners — 
~ Our experience has satisfied us. that- corn 
should be so planted as not entirely .to ex- 
clude the rays of the sun from the earth. 

The use of the hoe in the cultivation of 
corn depends on the state cf the land and 
the manner in which the ptoughing is exe- 
euted. If the land be first well prepared 
by the plough and harrow before planting, 
be free from rocks ana. stumps, laid off in 
straight rows, and the subsequent plough- 
ing be well executed, the use of the hoe is 

“entirely superfluous, and in any event the 
old plan of making a large hill around the 
corn 1s decidedly injurious to the crop, as 
well asa waste of labor. 

The corn harrow we have used and which 
is mentioned in our last, is formed of three 
pietes of timber fastened together in the 
same manner as the old fashioned large 
harrow but smaller; in this triangular frame 
dre inserted straight harrow teeth pro- 
portioned to the width of the harrow say 

' from nine to-thirteen—so arranged that no 
two of the teeth shall run in the same track 
—the width of the harrow behind from two 
tothree feet with two handles fixed to it 
like those of a shovel plough for the pur- 
pose of guiding it. The Cultivator ditlers 
from this principally in the teeth of the lat- 
ter somewhat resembling in shape a bull- 
tongue plough instead of being straight bar- 
row teeth, the Cultivator breaks the land 

‘better but exposes it more to washing as 
the teeth leave a larger furrow. 

The preparation of land for oats depends 
on the state in which it is. If it has 
been in corn the preceding year the oats 
may be sown without any previous prepar- 
ation, and ploughed in with a bar share 
plough witha tolerably shoal furrow not 
exceeding three inches deep and then har- 
rowed, the clover seed sown aud brushed 
in. Ifthe land has not been cultivated the 
preceding year it should be well broke and 
harrowed first, and the cats and clover 
sown as before stated. It is far better to 
plough than to harrow them in. The quan- 
tity of seed should be from one and a half 
to three bushels per acre, aecording to the 
strength of the land. For oats the best 
time for sowing is as early as the season 
will permit after January,.but when sown 
thus early they are apt to interfere with the 
wheat harvest, and in that case too, the 





‘TENNESSEE. FARMER. 


otherwise in this climate be in danger of — 


being killed by frost. ) 
We have found clover much more.apt to 
stand well when sown with oats, It should 
not be sown with us in Winter on any grain, 
but ifsown on wheat early in the Spring 
and a light harrow run over the field at the 
time of sowing, both the wheat and clover 
would be benefitted thereby. 
The best method we have ever tried or 
heard of for destroying Briars and theiru- 
sual companions Sassafras bushes,is,to pas- 
ture the land closely for two or three sea~ 
sons, having first chopped off the old tops; 
sheep are very effective in destroying them 
and by this teeansthe land w_1l be effectually 
cleansed from all briars and sprouts. Deep 
ploughing performed with two ploughs, as 
described in our last, will extirpate them ta * 
a considerable degree, and probably, if fre- 
quently repeated, would entirely destroy 
them; but pasturing is the cheapest, surest 
and speediest mode ofdoing so, of which 
we have any knowledge, this we know by 
experience to be an effectual one, 





We invite the attention of our readers, 
to the article inthis number, from that val- 
uable work the Farmers Register, on. the 
raising and fattening of Hogs. It will be 
found to contain some humorous sarcasms, 
on the absurd mode adopted in Virginia, 
and with little alteration. too generally prac- 
ticed in this country, of rearing this valua- 
ble animal, a mode, which tho’ adopted for 
its supposed economy, is in truth, perhaps 
the most wasteful, the most extravagant, 
and the most unprofitable ever yet devised. 
The actu >| joss annually sustained in Ten- 
nessee, om the manner in which hogs are 
generally reared and fattened, is. immense, 
and would, could it be . ascertained with 
precision, astonish those by whom it is re- 
sorted to, under the erroneous impression, 
that it is recommended by its economy.— 
We should hazard little in asserting, | that 
by a more humane and judicious mode of 
rearing hogs, double the quantity of pork 
could be ans‘:ally raised from the food now 
expended in raising the half, and that pork 
too, of far superior quality. To raise hogs 
with profit, except in a few situations, pos- 
sessing peculiar advantages, situations now 
rarely to. be met with, two rules must be 





sowing of clover seed should be delayed 


observed—First to feed the sows in such 
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until the middle or last of March as it would a manner as to enable them to keep the + 
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 sulfer them to become poor 8 
weaned. By observing. these es, esp 
cially witk the aid of clover, it will be easy 
' to make a hog at.from twelve to eighteen 
months weigh double, if not thrice as much, 
as many now do at two and three years 
old, and with no greater quantity of grain 
than is now often expended in rearing aud 
fattening the Jatter. ‘The suggestions of 
the writer of the article alluded to, are well 
worthy the attention of all who wish to con- 
verttheir corn.into pork with profit. The 
absurd, selfish notion, that whatever a hog 
picks up in the woods,or m his neighbot’s 
fields, is so much c'ear gain to his owner, 
ought long since to have been banished, by 
the notorious fact, that many bogs thus rais- 
ed, alter being fatted, will not at a reasona- 
ble price, sell for es much as the corn cast, 
consumed by them. Whereas one judicious- 
ly raised, will sell for double the price of the 
grain expended in rearing and faiting him. 
If-any one doubts the trath of this assertion| 
we only ask him to make the experiment 
on two litters of pigs, keeping an accurate 
account of the food consumed, and of the 
price of the pork yielded by each, and bis 
doubts will be speedily removed. . 





Tokeep stock of any description, in a 
state of almost constant starvation, is crue! 
and immoral, and it will, on a fair experi- 
ment, be found, that in this instance, as 
well as in every other, Providence has zo 
connected the duty and interest of man,that 
he cannot violate the former but at the ex 
pense of the latter. Were this gieattrath 
well understood and well considered, , ii 
would produce many valuable improvements 
“in agricultnre, it would save the innocent 
and helpless domestie animals from a dread- 
ful mass of suffering, and it would save the 





end of their 


































y any valuable experiments, to 
with a detailed account of them, 

esults. Our own experience” — 
authorises us confidently to assure our rea- = 
ders, that regular salting is no less benefi- ~~ 
cial to hogs than to other stock, and that. 
to spread the salt on ashes in the salt 
trough,-is a mode well calculated to pre- 
serve the health of the animals. 
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From the Farmers’ Register. 


ANOTHER WAY OF FATTENING HOGS, © 


2 - 

It has been often said of the Dutch farmers in 
the state of New York and of the German far- 
mers of Pennsylvania, that in many very impor- ~ 
tant branches of their business, they” indolently 
follow, from generation to generation, those im= — 
perfect customs and ways of them fore-fathers,: 
which grew out of that rude state of things, be- 
longing to the settlement of an interminable 
wilderness, and which were adopted from the 
necessity of the case. | think the extraordinary ~ 
manner in which bogs are permitted to ran at large” 
in Virginta, is as strong an instance of veneration 
for ancient customs as can be produced mn the: 
more Northern States. Certainlyeas far as that 
laudable feeling hes any thing to do with the 
matter, the ancient dominion maintains its repu- 
tation weil, for the observation is not limited to 
particular localities, but appears to apply toevery 
part of the State, east of the mountains. 
The custom of letting sows pig in-the woods, 
and then suffering them to get a precarious living ~ 
ihe:e for the next twenty months, grew out of — 
the necessity,of the thing, when the first settle- « 
nents were made. The planters in those times, 
iad constantly to provide against dangers whieh 
even monaced their lives. Jt would be unreason= 
able to suppose that the sort of management and ~ 
economy of means which are so successfully prac- 
tised in our days, could be carried by such men 
into the details of their farming aflairs. They ~ 
were too much engrossed with keeping the coum= ~ 
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earth from that impoverishment, by which 
posterity are subjected to oppressive la- 
bors ahd hardships for its renovation, which 
ran enlightened regard to their owa true in- 
terests, on the part of their ancestors,would 
have rendered wholly unnecessary. As 


try for their posterity. Bacon, however, they 
could not well do withoat, and it was the least 
disadvantageous way to procure.it, to let the hogs 
run at large, and feed upon the mast, which somes 
times, but not every year, is-very plentiful. Wet” 
even this advaniage was purchased very dearly. 
lf we look back to the various legislative eract. 











the rearing of hogs onght probably, in the 
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we propose*from time to “time, ‘presenting 
to our readersthe most valuable articles on 


ormoeos 


present state of East ‘Tennessee, to form a} 


prominent item, of her agricultural gursuits, | 


the subject. which may be withinour reach,' 
and we earnestly request those who may ment of Virginia, no man was allowed to killa 


ments on the subject of these animals, we can 
form ta ourselves some idea—far short of the 
truth | imagine—of the anxiety, the troublesthe 
iloss of time and temper, the quarrels, the occa- 
‘sional loss of life, which produced these enaet- 
;ments. In the Statutes at Large, it appears, in 
1632, only twenty-six years after the first settle- 











i“ Seat ee 
hog except on ‘his own plantation. . ‘Th 
‘ment no donbt was suggested by the misunder- 
‘standings of the »planters. Ja 1642, any man 
kalling hogs on his own land, was obliged to call 
‘in two witnesses to ascertain that the hogs were 
unmarked. Any-man convicted of killing a tame 
hog, not his own, was to “suffer as a felon.” “I his 
punishment was afterwards commuted toa fine 
to. be paid to the owner of the hog of one thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco, and another thousand 
pounds to the informer. In case of inability to 
pay, the offender was to serve the owner of the 
hog one year and the informer another year,—- 
Any person bringing home a hog or hogs without 
ears, was to be proceeded against as a hog slealer.* 
In 1674. the Indians were ordered to put such a 
mark on their hegs as the county courts should 
direct; and that Indian proof was in future to be 
good against Indians, to convict them on the act 
against hogstealing In 1679. these laws net be- 
ing sufficient, it was enacted that auy one taken 
a third time stealing hogs, should be tried by the 
Tews of Englaid as in case of felony. 

We are noW:alinost in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century ; every man who has got a hour 
can live under his own vine and fig-tree secure in 
his possessions, fearing no violence and not under 
the necessity"of intending any to others; sull the 
sows pig ifthe woods, still the uahappy shoats 
that have survived one winter, are running, three 
qu rters legged, up and down the woods hunting 
and sereaming for the mast that did not happen to 
grow this year; some with (heir ears notched on 
one side, some on both, some a quarter clipped 
off, some a half, some without ears asif they had 
stood in the pilfory. Then comes November. 
that hog trotting month, to the small farmer. 

“Have you seen my old white sow ?” 

“] can’t say | have.’? ' 3 

“Well, they telled me she was seen at your 
place about harvest time.”? 

“Why there was a strange sow rooting in my 
sweet potatoes in Acgust; what marks had she ?” 

“Her left ear rotted off last winter, and she had 
a considerable gash in the right one.” 

Ah, I guess that was not your sow then, for 
this had lost both her ears, and had seven shoats, 
mighty bad varmints all of them for squeezing 


one eres tan tome 





r hag six gobd shoats.an 
1 er. : ee % i ec *  Aangeias et 
“ #Well I don’t know where she is, I know n 
‘thing about your-hogs. Here Panl” (calling hi 
‘black man) ‘have you seen Mr. Smnitl’s hogs.? 


| “No masser, | nebber see him since we turn - 


chim out of ,tatoe pateh.”? 
| Now Paul being a leading man in the church 


iMr. Smith had nothing left for it but to beiieve | 


|him; and as soon as his master went tothe house, 


jbavinga high opinion of Panl’sstock of veracity, 


ihe thought he would purchase some of nm, and 
jtaking bim to the edge of the woods, he: said 
“Paul, Pil believe what you say, and” here’s a 
quarter if you'll tell me the truth. Where's the 
hogs now? ll never say you tuld me.” 

¢ Well) den massa, de fic is, de sew and de 
runt is in de old field by de branch at Mr. Jinkins, 
! seed em day before yesterday. But where de 
oder shotes is, dat is unpossummel to tell?? 

“Will you help me to drive ’em home??? 

“It an’t not possummel to drive neider of ’em 
dat is de fac masser—for de runt hav lost bote de 
fore feet, and old sow hav he leg broke.” 

“Well now who the devil bas done this?” 

“f think he is possummel masser, somebody 
fire buck shot at ’em.- Old sow masser and’ all 
de shotes was so mischievons, and thin, and so 
hunury, ere js no fence to stand erm. By golly, f 
neber see de like, he turn him on his side, and 
squeeze him through de fence jist as a par tongs ” 
“You're an infernal set of devils, as ever lived. 
was told that you and your ‘master had shot 
three of the shoats, and had sold their caréase to 
a waggoner that was going along. “But Pll sarve 
you all properly for this.” <3 
This is nosketch from fancy. but a relation of 
what occurred between two neighbors this fall, 
ind part of the dialogue took place in presence 
of the writer of this paper. 
Then the planter with his large family of ne- 
grdes to sustain. He, to be sure, gives his shoat 
something to eat the first winter; but it is waste- 
fully done. - Corn is thrown to them in the ear, 
and most of itis swallowed uncracked, and is 
never digested. Many of them, however, are 
kept alive, and thongh thin enongh, they count 
for hogs. It would be bad policy to turn them 





through the rails.” 
Mell then that was my sow, for when she lost! 
her left ear, she looked so much like Jim Car-' 


into the woods in good order. ‘The negroes are 
very apt to take a severe tithe of them. But 
what trouble, what Toss has the planter to en- 


penter’s that 1 cut her ’tother ear offtoo in March counter before his pork is killed, and then what 





*In 1666, it was enacted that if any Indian crossed 
the bounds of Henrico county, after notice aiven of the 


sort of hogs does he put wp for bacon? 
things, weighing 120 to 140. Ibs. 
does his_raised bacon last? 


Miserable 
How Jong 
How many hundred 


establishing of the bounds, “it shall be lawful for any Gollars have too many of the large planters to 
Englishman to killsuch Indian or In lians so transgress- 
ing.” Thus an Indian looking for his hogs over those 
bounds, might be killed according to law. This law 
was hot passed inrelation to. hogs, but private mar- 
ders cornmitted on tho English. 





pay for purchased bacon to keep bis gangs with? 
Js it not possible for him to raise.his own bacon, 
and save all this money? 
that all this should be so in a country where the 


Is it not a reproach 
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oat 
staple might be made for 


ctior 1 corn, 
the staple pence from whi 


peer 
Although what asnew about to be state 
‘be considered by some readerg as @ gasc; 
‘the writer will noiwithstanding close this paper 





which any one can imitate, and every one c 


* gueceed iin if tie chooses to try the experiment. jof pigs average four hundred : and 


He is ‘hot going to propose an experiment, he is 
going to narrate a method he has often seen prac- 
tied, and often witnessed the success of. lk 
must be remarked that the breed of hogs and 
cows necessary to the success of this process, is 
not that which offends the eye of e¥ery man ac- 
customed to good stock and of which*too much 
is seen in Virginia. 
mixture of the Chinese and grass breed, so a 
bundantly found in the Stare of New-York; and 
‘the cows must fot be starved neglected anintate: 
hardly alive when the spring opens, and of which 
it takes seven to give six quarts of milk. There 
are good cows in Virginia, and they only require 
to be kept up in hard weather, and well kept 
through the year, to keep their Owners. Such 
cows ought to give twelve quarts ¢ of milk a day 
each. 

No hog should run’ Joose, the styes should be 
convenient, warm and easy to clean out. Only 
one sow in a stye large enough to contain © bi’ 
or nine well grown animals, {t should be con- 
trived that the sows pig about thé time,the calves 
are taken from their mothers or not Jater at any 
rate than the cows calve. Every sow about to 
pig must be well fed three times a day, with, 
ecfarse meal, potatoes. garbage, &c. mixed up in 
the’Swine tub: they will then have plenty of mille 
for their pigs. Have your inferior and other grain, 
su¢h as forn and rye, ground'coarsely in siifficient 
qvantities, and put into one or more hogsheads 
mixed: with water, and stirred well; it it is a Intlé 
sour the bettef. As sdon as your pigs begin to}; 
grow-end drink at the trough, give thenfa little 
of ths mush mixed With. new milk,and iiésease 
the quantity as they grow, until you give them 
every day as much as they seem to require. ‘To 
be able to do this, you must have three or four 
spare cows, the whole of whose milk for the first 
ten weeks may be given to the pigs. When the 
sow finds the pigs strong and troublesome, she 
Will fight'them off; it is best then to take her off 
and put the sows ina Stye’by themselyes. If you 
wish to fatten them and change your sows, or 
breed the next year from favorite sow pigs, feed 
them out of the hogshead. Swine fatten mach 
faster in warm weather, and do not eat much 
when they are taking on fat. A shoat sow one 







re wee 
what you have-to pay fo 
ferred to consume on the;plantation- T 
by communicating another way of foicening hogs: of this paper repeats that +he has. seen’ 
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_ The bogs may be of that! 
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for many years in succession: once 










Let the planters think of this,"aod some 

try the experiment fairly for ope year, -@ 
jish the result, And let them not forget 
pleasure they felt at ‘séging business. p 
done, at observing fine animals datly p 
with a promise of sure reward. Lett 
forget how much anxieéty.and trouble tht 
saved. how much destructton of crops, an 
mending they have prevented. “Neither ke 
forget what an advantage this system 


feeding may prove to Virpima. Let: son 
be done forthe sake of the country: there: 


be some patriotism in an ex periment of 
better than a good deal of that Roman’ pa i 
sometimes talked of ithe. rewepipers 

it is my opinion. and J’am of Roman ‘des 
my Signature will show. ; 


« MARK-US, PORTS 
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GAMA GRASS. 
We take pleasure in laying before pur’ 
following lett rtronrour subscriber,on th 
ting subject ef the Gama Grass. He isa 
server, and his'opinions are ‘entifled to high « 
sideration; but he does not speak 
regard to the value, of this grass, further 
Las tried it— we hope to bear fronyhiny 
the same subject next season. Our own ¢ 
derived more from information than. from 
rience, is, that,iis greatest value will be. 
consist in«ijg cApacity to grow where 
other grasses wil! not—on sandy soilg,. neh ag 
the pine barrens of Carolina, and in seasons 
drought, when other grasses would be de 
We believe that for these purposes, aud un 
these circumstances it will be found Snvaladblen- 
provided it be cut often, while the leaves are suc= 
culent and tender. -We have a bed of the yon 
plants of last spring’s sowing, and can say | 
have withstood the late drought astonishingly. 


Several letters that we have recently received,” 
concur in stating, that the proper situation for — 
the Gama grass is high dry land, which if poor 





of tho8e deep bodied and short legged animals, 
will raise, if wel! fed, eight pigs. Pigs thus 


must be well manured. But most persons. will. 
prefer planting the seed in their gardens, and 















situation to. spread and Jn that’ 
the -seed should. be | 






d nted id drills 18%0r 24 

inches @part,and the seed six inches apart in the 

drilis... The fall $s- siapest season for planting 

it, but those ‘who «prefeF to try at now, would 
*tter soften the bard shel! of the seed, by soak- 
hg it-in* warm water-a few horrs before com- 

mitting.1t to the earth.— Farmer & Gardener. 

Pe ee a. 
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se E *Hewre County Georcia, 
, 2 McDonough, Sept. “4th, 4334. § 
Mr. 1. Hitccock + eS 


* *Sir—I englose you'a five dollar United States 
bill, the subscription for the Farmer and Gaid- 
ener, the presgnt-year. 

Ihave observed your frequent notices of the 

* gees grams, dhe moch fear that-many will be 

_ disappointed on a fair trial, 

‘Last November, 1 tausplantea arourth of an 

acte of theroats, and in March the sate quantity. 

The “baka tut in March .are faro more thrifty 







caselof the country 





of , is the richest river bottom lands. 
The Guinea Corn is an article 1 have not séen 
noticed in your paper; I planted a few rows in 
my garden last Apfil, and which | cut every fif- 
teen days for three months, at whieh time it was 
neglected, and although we have had several 
severe frosts, it still springs from the roots, though 
it will not stand the winter, It will yield athird— 
more than the Gama grass under equal.soil and 
treatment; it is more succulent also.—id, ° 


From the Washington Republican. 
MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 


* 

Ve fully concur in the views of Gov. Lumpkin, of 
Georgia, published in this No., in-relation ‘to ‘manual 
labor schools, The erroneous impression, that educa- 
tion is only designed to make Lawyers and Doctors, is 
very general amongst the people, and to it may be at- 
tributed, more than to all other causes united, that “apa- 
thy ond indifference of the mass ofthe peopje, in rela- 
tion to the all important subject, of education, which to 
those wha duly a opreciate its importance, secms so won- 
derful. Were. it generally and clearly perceived, that it 





than the plants sef'oat Wh the fall—bot all will 
nearly cover the ground “the ensuing year. 
























_. ‘@istance hetweem@the plaints 18 iffches. 
feet each way would: do better. 


J 


of the hav; although 1 have never anticipated so 

- great ayield\as many have. But the appearance 
. of the young grass indicated a coarseness, not 
indicative of a superior*foed for cattle or horses. 
How this may be altered for the “better, when 
the roets the ensuing year shall be sufficiently 
set to enable me to cut the grass once a month, 


Opinion isnot founded on praof positive,- but ta- 


ther op appéarances—and as 1 fear the worst--so 
ShalP ibe the more gratified if the grass succeeds 
well—at-all events you shall hear fronr me, when 
I have.cénfirmation by experience on the subject. 
- Our.c6rn crops have come ip*finely, and we 
have alfundance. Of cotton J cannbdt speak so 
favorably? The drought that has set iv since 
: ouricorn has been made, has proved very injuri- 
- ons, and our most irtelliyént planters fear we 
shall.not obtaig half a crop. 
In haste, respectfully yours, 


me bias, AMASA SPENCER. 





GAMA GRASS AND GUINEA CORN. 


«Lowndes County, Ala., Oct. 27, 1834. 


they ‘will*bear seed abundantly the first year 
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Ply Ce . The itween the ages of five, and twenty one, acqmre a. good 
-.  ¥oots are plante in rows 2 feet apart, and: the ‘literary édacation, and at the Sametime become a prac- 

> T wo 'ticable farmer or mechanic—in a word, that during six- 
But k fear we {teensyears of his infancy, he m’ght have, not only his 


shall be disappointed in the quantity and qualily, 


- Extract of a Setter from a subscriber dated 


is practicable to establish a system of education, by 
means of which every child in the country could, be- 


inteNectual, but his moral and pirysieal faculties so’cul- 
itivated and im ~roved as to renéer him an intelligent and 
jhonest man, capable of discharging all the duties of a 
citizen, with honor to himse!fand advantage to his coun- 
jtry, and at the sagie time of performing in a much bet- 
iter mannex, the labour of the farmer or of the mecha. 
inic. That allthese advantages evuld be conferred, e+ 
;qually on the child of the poorest and the wealthiest ci- 
tizen, in proportion to their respective natural capaci- 
ties. That by such a course of Education, labor would 


I gha ‘not, attempt ta determine—as my present) be rend@red honorable, the natural equality of mankind 


finaintained; virtue exalted, and vice defraded in public 
estimation, the dignity of human nature illustrated and 
jduly appreciated; and aboveall, that.by this means and. 
by thie means alone, is it possible to perpetuate liberty 
inany county. Were these truths fully understood'and 
believed, it is impossible, but that every patriot, every 
ehristian and every. friend tochuman happiness; nay, ey- 
ery pargnt who has the slightest regard for the happiness 
lof his,children, would be animated. by a zealand ardor 
in tl’e cause of Umiversal Edtfeation, which would en- 
sute its triaumphant-and speedy success, and. of all clags- 
es of socicty, the poor, the itliterate, and the laborious 
i; would feel the deepest interest on the subject. - Yet that 
lall this is not only practicable, but capable of being fully 
accomplisied, by exertions, and at an expense far in- 
ferior tg those ordinarily incurred by nations for objects, 
which, when compared with universal education, are 
ftoo contemptibly insigaifieznt to merit regard, is as 
clear as the noon daysun_toeyery man who has tho- 
roughly investigated the subject. The principal ex 
pense required, would be for patting that system In-epe- 
ration—this would chiefly be derived trom-the wealthy, 
while the benefit would chiefly result to the poor—and 
if there be a wealthy man in the nation, who would 
gradge to contribute his equal proportion, according to 








a I ‘ean “send you annually any quantity of thei nis wealth, for elevating his countrymen to the dignity of 

a Gama Grass roots packed in light rotten chaff—/thoir nature, to the preservation of the liberty afd hap- 
pines of his country —he is, ofall others, the most fit 
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abject of legal coercion. Slow as is the progress of 
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> truth, bowev thi at 7a 
~ with pleasure we observe, that itis marching onwai 

with contanuilly increasing velocity, cg whether we 
~ shall live to witness it or not, we entertata not the : 7 2 
> dow.of a doubt, that the period is not very remote,when accomplished farmer or nen 
~ universal edueation will prevail throughout every eivili- considered requisite to make™ rent | 
Then will our posterity. look’ of Doctor; and it isto be feared that grit, 
back with wonder and amazement on our present:apa- the parent.of every other aft, is destin d 


Se Sarat sts 


~ “that the highway-to fame is no longer lre¢ged up 





zed country on earth. 


thy and indifference. ‘To aid in accelerating theap- 


proach of that period, shall be our earnest endeavor to guish in our State, unless it be sustaines 
the last moment of life, and should we be fortunate. devotion of the best tatentss learning. ' 
enough to afford any aid, however small, ina cause so eg] gkill.”—Gor. Lumpkin. ~ 


noble, we shall feel that we have not lived ‘in vain. 
Manual Labor Schools.—-“1n our country,the 

diffusion of knowledge must be based upon some} 

general system which will p'ace common educa- 


tion within the graso of every child, and.to effect; times, .is-not peculiar to any particular: 
this very desirable object, it is firmly believed, but is common to all times. 


that the connection of mannal labor with school 
improvement upon all former plans. 
be the only hope of general success, in oursec- 


tion of the Union. 
attewpt.to educate our children in ayy mode, 








superior advantages of this system are no longer; 
matters of mere theory, but have been: satisfac-) 
torily tested in many of the most. respectable 
Academies and @olleges; and the association of 
maniial labor, with the,common courses of study,: 
is now universally admitted to be of the first im- 
portance in ‘strengthening and invigorating the 
intellect, as wel! as improviyg the morals of thé 
students.—Moréover, such a sociation anhot 
fail to.create and, cherisli a proper sympathy for 
the plain realities of life, so necessary'to the virtue 
and happiness of wankind. Unless Jabor -be 
connected with education, the poor must chiefly 


be excluded fypm ‘our schools and colleges—jthe most upright, the most industrious,’ 


none but the weaithy vamg able toincur the ex= 
penses incident to classical education; but let it 
be"understood ihat the industrious student may 
work his.way tothe highest literary distnction— 


to the poor—and you will have aroused the sleep- 
ing energies of the most important, because the 
most numerous class of every éommunity. 

“The general:impression which pervades the 
public mind, that the almost exclusive. object of a 
college education is to muttiply Lawyers and 
Doctors—has a most pernicious effect upon the 
success and-advancement ofthe iastitution. It 
has oceurred to me that the most effectual means 
of obviating this injurious impressivn would be to 
provide amply for the endowment of the most 
appropriate professorships for preparing the stu- 
dents to become able and competent teachers in 
our Academies, manual labor ‘institutes, and o- 


the sha-. requ 


- 


od en 


sense, this maybe true, theré’may alwa 
studies, promises the greatest and most salutary) greedy, disconteyted individuals, who ¢on 
| 1 confess,| all times as hard timesy when they age” unable 
that | look to the introduction of mannai labor|satisfy their insatiable desires. _ There:pre bi 
as. a part of the system of all public schools, to/ton,. will always bo seasons, unfavorable t 
interests of some one or more of the gut 
It is worse than useless, to, occupations’in society, and feeling tiie pre 
those who follow these occupations, will bé rej 
tending to confirm habits of idleness, orto ex-|to complain of the times, truly hardito 4h 
cite hopes and expectations of procuring the!deed for the moment, however great the @e 
coinforts of life without industry and labor. The:of general prosverity. To these classes map 

be added, a thirds whose'w { 
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: HARD TIMRS,"- * 
It is often said that the éomplaint 


lfra certain 


ae ee 


at of ites 
try,prudence and econonby, will render all time: 
hard. to them, no matter how prosperous they 
may be to others, and this class, being alw 
ready .to charge gheir sufferings, to-any cause, 
rather than to-the true one, their own idleness ~ 
and profligacy. and having no color for imputingy 
them “to any other, will be loud.in their veel 
tions against HARD TIMEs. But, if there aresal- 
ways unjust complaints against the hardness of 
the times, it 1s equally truesthat such complaints 
are often well founded} this 1s always. the ease 
wien we find the great mass of society, ine 


most prudent and ecenomicel, complainipg 
the-impossibility of obtaining a reasonable 
adequate reward of their exertions? Sueh, w 
think, 13 at present the case in East T SSI 
At such times, it is of the utmost importancey 
the people should seriously, diligently and im 
partially, search for the trae cause-of their suffer- 
ings. ‘This cause will always be found if one 
of the followiug classes. Providential. dispensa- 
tions,—'T he “injustice of other nations,—The er~ 
rors or vices of Government, or those of tHe 
people themselves. In a Government like 
the latter cause ought in a great degree to be 
charged to the bad conduct. of Government! 
which possesses the power, and whose first and 
paramount doty it 1s to —prevent. or correct those 
defects in the people. Let useenguire info the 
true causes of the want of prosperity so genérallr’ 





ther schools; and at any rate to’prepare our sons 


~ 


and so justly complained of set this.time: Aga — 
first, we sav, it-does not arise from any provideg- 2 


“as generat and uncoin- not only 1a product of their labor, but 
nly bad seasons, causing athe earth to with- they have carried with them a large portion of that 
' hold her produgts, of the prevalence of pestilence, money which would otherwise have been 1 cit 
Seating: the pe le from performing their usual culation, and having sold a considerable . ortion: 
labor. . It js true,” that in some’ respects the two of their property here, on credit, they areaunual- — 
. Of three-last seasons, have not been as propitious ly returning and carrying off a considerable por- 

© ta the. gtoWth of agricultural products, as we! tion of the proceeds of our annual crops. Until 4 

|  agacge have,*and’to some crops they -have|this enormous drain of money shall cease, and at 
_ been so severely injurious, as 40 bave caused no/present it is yearly increasing, we need not ex 
smill sliare of distress to. thage, who imprudent-| pect the cry of hard timesto cease. All this evil 

Se ditected their, whole exertion to the cultivation | however, is justiy attributable to the policy of our. © 

_” 0f those crops alone. But upon the whole, the|Government, and must and will .continue to in- 

_ loss sugtiined bythe seasons, has by no meansjcrease. until.a change of that policy shall be 
been s ufficient to accotnt for the want of general |effected. The want of the diffusion of knowledge 
prosperity. There has too existed, insome small|tty means of universal education, and the want 

“sections of the country, more than the usual a-|of Internal [mprovements, have been the main 
tGunt off disease, ordinarily experienced in our| cause of the wretched agricultural-system, which 
salubrious ehmate, but nejther, has this reached|has exhausted our lands, forced our citizens to 

- to such an'extent, as to have materially affected|emigrate, and impoverished our people. So'ong 
he genefal products of the country. {n truth,/as these causes continue to operate, their effects 
a small portion of judicions econemy, aided vy} Will continue to be felt, and we fear, with increas- 

& mdergte increase of industry, the natural andjing severity. ‘That we have been deficient in 

*. ‘obvions renfedies for the adverse occurretices to|that necessary ecénomy, prescribed by our cir- 
which we have been exposed,” would have been|cumstances, is ‘abundantly attested by the vast 
amply snfficieat to have repaired all the losses}annual increase in the consumption of imported 
Oceasioned by them. - Neither ean we say, tiat}/merchandize, which. joined to a diminution of our 

the presstre under which we. labor is caused by|agricultural products, has resulted in its inevitable 
the injustice of ‘others. No nation las mede|consequence, an ‘accumulation of debt. This 
war tipgn us, or interrupted our ordinary com |cause of the decline of prosperity, it. is for the 
mefcial intercourse’ with shein, on the contrary,| People themselves, individually, to remedy by ’ 
stich has been thegeneral ‘state of the world, that/the exertion of their own gobéd sense wnd the 
the products of our country haye been more than} discarding of that ridiculoys vanity which prompts 
usually in demand. »The present pressure onjto an ostentation in dress, and furniture, unsvit- 

. us then, must be ascribed, either to the opera-jable to their circumstances, and by a rigid course 
tions of government, or to our own condict, or to} Of industry, aad of frugality in every department 
both. The latter we have no doubtis its truejof expenditure, But.the other, and by far the 
£ause, the derangement of the currency produced|most operative cause of our pecuniary embarrass- 
by the measures latély adopied,in relation to the}ments, cam only be removed, by the adoption and 
Bank of the United Stdtes, may have caused aj proseemion, -by the Government; of a wise sys~ 
diminution and a depreciation in value of the}tem of Internal Improvements, which would 
Circulating medium and a consequent scarcity)cause the expenditure of a largesum of money 
af money and depreciation of the value of/annually, for the labosirand provisions necessay 
property, this cause must probably continue) for their construction while in progress: and the 
Av operate fursome years to'come. These mea-lintroduction when completed, of vast sums re- 
sures fiowever, whether wise or unwise, have|ceived for increased exports, and by- which, a 
been taken, and there is no ground to believe.}spirit of Agricultural improvement would be en- 
dhat they will be abandoned, time must test ther} gendered and nourished, and the means of sas: 
merit or demerit. Buta still more operative and taining universal education acquired. Thespeedy 
efficient cause of the decline of prosperity in}consequences would inevitably be, an« increase 

_ Fast Tennessee isthe exhaustion of the soil, and/of populatioa, an improvement of -agricylture 
the increase of extravagance and ‘of prodigality{and of the sol, an increased prodaction, the 
amongst-the people. The system of agriculture,' establishment of manufactures, ample and profita- 
which has been so long pursued, has annually ble employment fer labor, a ready cash market for 
diminished the fertility of the soil,—we speak of/articles, which catinot now be sold, and in a 

_ the mass of the country, not of particular farms} word, the very reverse of what we now experi- 
here and there. which have been ameliorated by |ence, universal and progressive prosperity. It is 
a more judicions treatment, than is ordinarily to) for the people to say, whether this shall be done; 
be afet with, this mpoverishment of the soil, has'{heir fate 1s in their own hands. a 
driven dn immense number of,our most valuable} Let them make known to their Representatives 
citizens.to seek a refuge from poverty,in the new & that they have formed a fixed determination, that 
unexhaustted forests ofthe West, whereby we have the state shall no longer lag in the rear of almost 
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the se 


 getic, liberal and extended —_ 1 : 
- Fmproverment, shall be immed y commenced|than we carr ” ‘Phese wonld fairly: 
and vigorously prosecuted, let them elect najin fora share of that inheritances 
man, either to the State Legislature, or to Con-| “Another class offarmers say on such ove: 
y|“We take as many papers as we can possibl 

















" ‘gress; who will not positively and unequivocal 
> pledge himeelf, to use his utmost exertions, bya 











































































































e Iijor afford,”—not an agricultural paper affio 

4 | constitutional and practicable means, to procure them: Their right to that bequest would 

t - the adoption aad vigorous prosecution’ of such a}be undisputed. a “3 ie 

: "system, and a state of general prosperity, never| He who feels sure that he knoys énough, 

il Bh heretofore witnessed in East Tennessee, willnotfar advanced in knowledge, and henee*it 

t-9— goon'be felt. The country will undergo a-refi-that many of our old stock of farmers are Ie 

- fF ovation, an accession of citizens from other |the.back ground by men wWho.were never brow 

@ — quarters, will far more than supply the loss|up to the business. In looking round the ¢ 

@ § heretofore sustained by emigration, manufactutes |try; 1 find that some of our best farmers have bi 

it. “will spring up—labor will find an abundant re-|mechanics—from the currier’s board, the ap 

n  @ ward. A good system of Universal Education|and anvil, and similar cases haye been -obse rv 

fh —- will speedily be adopted, atid in a word, a general |in other countries-and in other kinds of b 

0 | state of universal prosperity, embracing the far-|In England, it has been eemarkeéd of € 

1g _ mer, the mechanic, the laborer, the merchant and |factures, that- nearly all the improvement 

ts §- the professional man, will be experienced by all, been introduced by meu from other employme 

s- | leaving no robm for any just complaint, of uagp|The old stock, like those who hold book fart 

in % ves. A cowplaint which, will no longer be|ing in contempt, were content to’know no 

r- @ heard, except from the two classes of croakers a-|thamtheir fathers. : 

st @ bove mentioned, for whose complaints, no other| | do not meat that an apprenticeship to fart 

<¢ @ remedy iseither possible or desirable, other than|is of no use, nor that it does not give persons 80 » 
ur areformation of their own characters. Having it|educated, great advantages; but mean that: ifs 
le | thus completely in-their own power to relieve|such persons think they have Igarned every thing 
is @ their sufferings, if the People of Tennessee will|in that period, worth knowing; or that it iense’ 

he fot ase the obvions and only means of doing so,|to read or converse on Agriculturat subjects 

py ° they ovight to bear their sufferings with patience|the purpose of knowing more, they are greatly 
he @ and resignation, and no longer complain of Harp| mistaken, and | am therefore’of thé opinion that 
13 TIMES.” the late Editor of the American Farmer gave - 
it. “ae wise counsel to our farmeragwhen he said, % e 

- a Tesi: dine’ Canedidnan Witnds —— a you may obtain Agri- 
he ON READING AGRICULTURAL PAPERS.|™ a4 very 5% : eh 

- |} ~ J apprehend that the passage referred to in es es ee preceding chennai 
* a ee eine. : 2” /" | we would rem ark that no Farmer, who takes and 
nd a aie etiesion of she sate able: editanyat the reads an agricultural paper, can avoid acquirit 
s- a ae —— = ope misunderstood: “Alin the course of every year, valuable agricultars 
itd Bo na * ER yi Be Say amusing anec-| knowledge, the possession of which will enable 
ey a oie at es is not the ind of reading that WaS|him to make or’ save, at least tenfold, perhaps. an 
ay meant; neither is it such as a friend to Agriculture hondred fold, more money, than will reimburse 
he a could recommend. The simple fect, that a ma-|the cost of the paper. We know.this from expe- 
re- . 3 jority se eg a A Gennessee Farmer, rience, having, on more than one occasion, been 
8 "a oe _ fem eres ae BON Fe Dee the lamnentablel enabled by the information derived from an agri- ~ 
n= ; rth - og taste among many of the proprietors} euitural paper, to make or to save ten times the ” 
seg _° To. ss Sig ediah ies an cost of the paper, which but for that information, © 
dy =e Forhave no “desire to read” agricultural pa-log must inevitably have lost.—Epitor. 3 
ise  ™ pers, is one thing: and to hold them in contempt ¥ 
ire = may be another. It is probable thatG. B. Smith ‘ 
the : had both in view when ‘he wrote. I know some KNOWLEDGE; ‘ be. 
itas _ farmers who sneer at the intimation that.there is] Upon the cultivation of the intellect depends — 
for | something yet for them to learn—and they are|the glory of nations and the stability of empires, _ 
La @ not far wrong.—for owing to théir obstinacy,| WhemHomer sung and Hesiod wrote, Greece was 
erie «= SCé#prejudice, and self-sufficiency, they are notin the|ascending that pinnacle from whence'the flood of 
tig | wey to learn. | never found ong of this class|her glory gushed, and still gleams apon the minds” ane 
ne; ® among onr best farmers. _ of men. When Senéca laid down the grand — 

@ sche idea, thongh so plain, that no man can be! principles of morality, and Cicero shook the - 

ves @ too well informed of his own business, seems Forum with the thunders of his eloquence, then =~ 
hat @ ever to have enteredtheir heads. Ask them to-Rome, the city of her Cesars flourished, and “< 
Ost . 
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‘irgil the glory of “the glo = 
the red of rapine,’ *rosbele ti : 
“when the Goth8*and the vile Vapddls beat like a 
cataract at thé gates of Italy, Sh felt Tike the 
colossus at hotles and became the ‘Niobe .of 
nations,’ recognized alone in the renown of her 
relieks.and the grandeur of her ruins. ‘The des- 
tinyaés well as the durability of a nation depends 
upon the cultare <* the mind. ,Rome held, 
even in the-dark ages, and stit! holds a respecta- 
ble standing-tmong the nations for her science, 
but Greecey-unhappy Greece, the very last gleam, 
of Aer glory was extinguished in the blaze o 
“Byzantium,—T he last, star of her learning ‘that|* 
had en'ightened the world, went ‘duwn in the 
long night of bafbarism, and the last remnant,of 
her renown ‘was anni! ulated by theravages of the: 

_ unrelenting and merciless Moslem. [be tyrant 
Turk lefthernothing § which she might recog- 
nize ht former greatn’ ad triumphs, the tombs| 
saints. and sages, an¢ the page of her im- 
ble fame. But the luminary of liberty 
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rning and religion again gladdens her bosom| 
—she may shine again ainong the noblest nations 
- ettat knowledge i is power thay be read in ev 
© page of history ard every achievement of man. 
‘ nee rise and ruin.of empires, the flourishing and! 
- fall of rulers, are¥pregnant with the truth of this| 
aphorism: Weare informed thatthe single arm) 
of Archimedes was enabled by his knowlo \dge to’: 
delend Syracuse against the legions of Rome, and! 
to defy the. wrath of the world. ‘To him alone|~ 
the faunch of a ship was but pastime, and for| 
his emusement he scl fire-to whole navies, ‘The 
Press, that mighty engine of inteiligence, and the! 
‘compass, the polar star roof commerce and cu;iosity,! 
are offsprings of human knowled:e -and invention. | 
By the aid of steam we are enabled to resist the! 
elements, and matter even on land is transported} 
over space with the velocity of mind. — Printing, 


the great pioneer of knowledge has disseminated! 


intelligence in a tenfold ratio.—All the glory of 
ancient times—all the oracles of Ath of! 
Ephesus, and the world, may not be compared to 
this, in ‘the greatness and_the brilliancy of its 
benefits. 

It knowledge is not power, why, when the 


ons, 


“the hills, 
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id an for the sepulchre of the Saviour. 
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again atisen on her shores, and the light of} ‘him that 
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'Y itemplars were distinguished. 
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It was the result of the su; 
over maiter; of” ‘intelligence over ignorance 
barbarity. Thissamesuperiority of mind enab 
one man torule Sparta, and lay down a code 
laws for her future government. ‘That allustrio 
man was Lycurgus, 
country. 
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Imthe dark ages, the era of feudal despotism 
*iwhen learning-was.locked tp in the convent, © 
and castle; when man was the absolute master | 
of his fellow man, and the chains of tyranny rattled & 


the best benefactor of his @ 
































4on the arms of the slave,—the light and power | 


of knowledge were made mgre evident by the © 


great circle ‘of darkness which surrounéed them. - 
In those days of romanee, the infant was cradled 


amidst the clash of arms and the tumult of battle, 7 
valour was virtue, anda knowledge of 4 


to him 
war was wisdom. ‘hen came the crasades, and 7 
ireligion consisted in grappling with the Mahome- 3 
Then the 

riring soca knew no piety but patriotism, no™ 
science bat superstition; and his education taught 
to. conquer on the field of fight was the 

essence of philosuphy. 
‘order of knigithood, among which the knight 4 
Learning became 4 
hereditary among them—and never Was ‘the might + 
of mind more triumphant. ~The Great Charles 


sa 








)of Germany, was theimpatron, and heay led bythe ¥ 


ivenerable Valette, they shook the throne of the @ 
vey ised Solyman and bade defiance tothe tyrants | 
Turkey, and for six or seven hundred years, | 


istruck terror to the infidels, and hung Gut their 
* 


banner in the cause of ‘christianity., Du-@ 


ring the long period of despotism and decay, © 
| they were the sages of Europe, and a shield to 
ithe Christian world against which the spear of = 
joppression rattled in vain. 


In the eleventh cen 4 


, when the cloud of wa 
janda volcano broke fromthe mountain of manus 4 
—when the Saracen crescent was waved by? 
Saladin Gna tempest even nfore terrible, rolling 
np from the west, when the dark Iberian. the gay / 
Gaul, and the gentle German were bathing amid 9 
the burning sands of Syria; and when the Alba-4 
nian. and the Arab unsneathed their glittering 
swords tor the glorious c igre id then too, did the 7 
victorious sword of the te mp lar gleam and glitter | 


Ne 





cloud of battle shrouds the heavens, and darknezs|in the sunbear n, and mighty was its blow—Jert- 3 


the orb of day, does the savage fly from the sons! 


of civilization? Aye, why did the Tartar hordes.! 


salem may bear witness. 


Aye, go and meditate a- | 


mid her melancholy tnins; go survey the tall: 


aad Arab armies of Africa sink beneath the fair} temples of Askelon laid low in the dnst, and muse 4 


cheeked children of France? And why did the. 
burnt Gothics of the Ganges yield when the’ 
British batt'e cry was heard on the golden river? 
On the contrary why «vas the Russian successful 
“Yn triumph over the Turk, and planting his stand 
ard on the walis of Stamboul, when a thousand 


amid the scenes of Samaria celebrated in the an-4 
nals of that proud and imperious age. The sub-J 
limity of those sutitades only exists new in the? 
ruins of their former renown, and the recolleetion | 
of departed’ grandeur. The flowery fields and] 
pavillions of Palestine, where mirth and ‘.usic 


sabres started and streamed with the blood of once resounded, war hath desolated, and Calvary, 
the bravest heroes? 





‘the covert ofthe lamb hath become the lair of lions. 4 


Aboit this era arose-the 3 


darkened the East, 4 
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to the state, se pure religion an 


*Jimbs are‘covered with costly apparel. 





Nor is learn ; 
morality. But in the language of the eloquent 
Phillips, “1 would have her pure, unpensioned. 
unstipendiary; | would have her, in a word, like 
the bow of the Grmament: her summit should be 
the sky; her boundaries the horizon, but the ‘co- 
lor that adorned her should be the tear of earth 
as it exhaled, and glowed and glittered in the sun~ 


beams of the heavens. Yes,and{ would have her|4 host of indolent layers, ignorant doctor 


bright as the crystal current from the rock, and 
sincere as the smile of infant innocence when it 
slumbers on the bosom that bore it. I would have 
it great, but not gloomy; magnificent, but not 


amercenary ; and powerful, but not ambitious.” 


RESPECTABILITY. 

We apprehend that there is no one thing that 
occasions more misery in this world, than the 
wrong meaning that has béen given to this one 
wofd respectability. What is respectability? Is.it 
in being a lawyer, adoctor,a merchant, ora mia- 
ister?. Does it consist in wearing the “best broad- 
cloth,” or in being able to dance gracefully, or 
jabber French fluently? Assnredly not. All these 
may, and 4o exist, and yet their passessors aré as 
far from being respectable as they are from being 
useful members of society—which, by the way, 
is as far. as you can possibly get by way of com- 
parison. True respectability consists in adorning 
the situation in tife in which Providehce has plac- 
ed us—in striving. with al! assiduity to make our- 
selves wiser and better, in doing all that is in our 
power to enhance our own happiness and the 
happiness of our fellow beings. ‘T'lfe man who 
by his honest industry gains himself aad family a: 
comfortable subsistence by tilling the soil, is far 
more respectable than the lawyer who has amas- 
sed his thousands by grinding theface of the poor, 
and wrenching from the hands of the unfortunate 
his only support in the shape of fees, or the doc- 
tor who prescribes his nostrums, which oftener 
kill than cure, or the merchant whose worthless 
Men form 
false estimates ffom‘outward show; itis not ap- 
parel, not difference of calling’ that makes oien 
respectable. There is a certain.class in society — 
mere butterflies itis trne, who tay claim to res- 
pectability, and who affect to treat the common 
people—those who do not choose to deck their 
persons in gaudy attire, and to spend their time 
in idle frivolity and senseless mirth—with great 
indifference. But when we become acquainted 
with these creatures we shall look upen them with 
very different feelings than those of envy. We 
shall view them with pity and contempt—pity 
hecanse they thus effectually by their folly, blot 
out of existence the mind. the sole principle in 
them which can afford them lasting happiness, and 
make them useful in the world in which they are 
permitted to stay—to live, such beings do not— 


hus to make a really hapy 

should thus render themselyes comp 
yes, complete nuisances in society. . 
| Let the honest farmer or mech: 
himself, and act consistently with this 
that they are doing more.for the goa 
country—for mankind-and_ their own happin 
while engaged in their, useful employment 


















insolvent amerchants’ and let them teael 
ihings diligently to their children,ahd wes 
less guilded poverty—fewer brainless ¢ 
fewer. effeminate and useless females, - 
lmue respectabilily than. we now meet 






























































Having shown that Christianity hag the’ 
ter of eonsistency, | proceed to the 2¢ 
stamp of reason en a religion, that is, Un 
ty; and this.t claim for Christianity. "Te 
ig one of the moet distinguished featy s 
f€ligiong and. so cbvious and striking. 
but Nite itustration.— When examidé 
trines; précgpts, and spirit of Christianity, 
er, in them all this charactér of Universality, 
cover, nothing narrow, te ary, local. “he g 
pel bears the stamp of no particular age or coun- 
try. It does not concern itself with the perisha 
interests of communities or individuals; but a 
peals to fhe Spiritual, Immortal, Unbounded pr 
ciple in Wuman nature. . Its aiff is tovdirect 
mind to the infinite being and toan infinite 
it 1s not made Yp, like other religions, of p 
fortas and details, but it inculcates immt 
and all-comprehending principles of duty, 
every man to apply them for himnselfto thé e 
variety of human conditions.  {t separat 
God the Timited views of Judaism and h 
ism, and holds him forth in the*sublime at 
of the Universal Father. In iike manner 
culcates philanthropy without excepti 
bounds; a love to man as man, a love 
on that immortal nature of which all hen 
and which binds as to recognize in each a chi 
of God and a brother. ‘I'he spirit of bige 
which confines its charity toa sect, and the spi 
of aristocracy, which looks on:the multitade-as 
an inferior race, are alike rebuked by Christran-— 
ity; which eighteen hundred years ago, ina nar- 
row and superstitious age, taught, what the pre= 
‘sent age is just begining to understand, that a 
‘men are essentially equal, and th:t all areto b 
honored, because made for itimortality and en-— 
‘dued with capacities of ceaseless improvement. 
‘The more | examine Christianity, the more lam 
struck with its universality. 1 see in it a religion 
made tor all regions and all times, for all classes 
and all stages of society. It is fitted, not to the 
Asiatic or the European, but to the essential prin« 
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ciples of human nature, to than under the tropical: to ascertain ¢ ag 
or polar skies, to all description of ititéllect and Tately iadFe, the corn’ whe gathered and 
condition. It speaks a langauge Whick all men oe B saucepan arearyed sa ae 
need, and all can understand; enjoins a virtues jaig of fiom he Bie arr abe ha mad 
which ie man’s happiness and glory in every alge corn then dropped: thro waite Wy toe ae tenes 


i : PP , eu dropped, three grains in the check, followed 
and eclime; and ministers consolations and hope, by persons who drop on the corn,or even if they ats in 9 
which an¥wer t -an’s universal lot, to the sufler- | ¥8"°*of the corn droppers, a handful of two thirds slack= 
ee, ee a ; =2 (ed ashes, 
ings, the fear, ead the self-rebuke; which el 


* ah ay one third plaster mixed before it is dropped. 
Pepe . hou te Corn not com 4 
to our nature ia every otitward change. | ooetth  Rpregalerly, he drops yaw or 


: , two seeds more as may be nocessary. He gathers his’ 
vit the light, not of. one natipn, but of the wotld;‘seod men Foe on field before gathering the ‘crop, so as 
and a light reaching beyond the world, beyond t® havea choice of ears, . He'plants {rom the Ist to the 
q 1g eA g y 2 Wey 10th of April, 2nd ploughs four inches deep. 


corn, and; after having accu- 


time; to-higher modes of existence, ahd to an in- 
terminable futurity. Other religions have been 
intended*to meet the exigencies of particular 
countties and times, and.therefore society in its 
progress has outgrown them; but Christianiiy 
“meets more and inote the wants of the soul in 
eset a to the advantement of our race, and 
thus proves ‘itself to be Eternal Truth. fier! 
these remarks, may | not claim for Clitistianity 
that character of universality which is the highest 
distinction of reason? To understand fully the 
confirgiition which these views give to the gos- 
pel, you myst compare it with the religigns, prev- 
alent in'the age of Christ, all of which bore-the 
marks .of narrow, local, femporary.«institutions. 
How striking*the contrast! And how-singular.the 
"fact, that amid this darkness there sprung up a 
religion so corsistent and universal, as to deserve 
to be called the perfection of reason! 


The Editor takes pleasure in assuring his patrons that. 
he has made arrangements which will ensure an improve- 
ment in the typographical appearance of the Farmer-— 
The bad appearance of the first number was owing to a 
di8ppointment in procuring good ink and paver, and 
the state ofthe type on which he was compelled to have 
it printed. Good ink 1s now or the way from Baltimore 
The 
Paper makers have given him assurances, that he shall 


receive a supply of paper of a superior quality, in time 
for the fonrth number. 


and will be received in time for-the next numer. 


As to the Type, it must depend 
entirely on the extent of the patronage he may reccive; 
should it be sufficient toenable him to do so, lhe wilt 
immediately orderona Font of handsome new type, 
with all! the other materials requisite for. giving the pa- 
per asneatand handsome an appearance as any ather 
similar periodical in the’ United States. . In that event 
he will canse the nuathers previously publishedts be 
reprinted, and furnish to each subscriber who may have 


LIME, ASHES AND PLASTER FOR CORN. 

Oar readers wifffind in ghis number, ah account of a 
large crop of corn raised by Mr Semniesof Maryland, 
the past season, the whole process pursued in, the im- 
- provement of his land is not detailed, ‘but, we ate led tu 
understand, that the great product, isin a considerable 
degree tobe ascribed to the use of a mixture. of plaster 
and leached ashes. Havingascertained the beneficial 
effects of this manure by repeated experiments, we feeb 
ourselves well warranted in recommending the use of 1! 
te such of our readersas can procure it. Let.Jcacheu 
“ashes and plaster bé mixed, inthe proportion of two 
bushels of ashes to one of plaster, and let a sma!l hand- 
ul of the mixture be dropped in each hill of corn, ei- 
ther before. or after the corn is.dropped, ard. covered 
with it, and the effect will be surprising, especially if 
a few rows are left in the field to whichthe manure i: 
mot applied; the difference will be visible and great 
throughout the season, and we doubt, whethor this mode 
of manuring corn in the hill, is not the cheapest, in pro 
portion to the profit, ofany which can be applied.—-W. 
beg’our readersto make the experiment and to satis{\ 
themselves. Wehavefound unleached ashes equally 


received them, improved copies of an anifurm appear- 
ance with the preceding numbers, free from any addi- 
ti’, -al charge. In that event too, he would he able to 
dv-vte.a larger portion of his time tothe prepartion’of 
the matter, by which he flatters himself the viiltey of 
the work would be in no small degree enhanred. Tho 
public may rest assured that no exertion on his part shall 
be withheld, to improve the paper bothin Appearance 
and in value to the utmost extent which their pat- 
ronage may enable him to attain.” Ee solicits all who - 
are disposed to patronizethe work, to come forward at 
as early a period as, practicable, in order that he may 
soeedily ascertain whether he will be justified in order- 
ing on the new type on which he is desirous of having 


itprinted. The sooner this knowledge is obtained, the 


good, when mixed. with plaster in the samé pro- 
We have also found a similar application .o/ 
slacked lime to each hill highly advantageous, and 


portion. 


would therefore r d it esp 
cannot procure the plaster. The follo 


referred to. : 
TO THE FARMERS. 





ially to those wh 


Extract from the Journal of « gentleman who traveled for 


Agricultural information. 


Nov. Ist, 1834.—Vis ted Mr Jno Senimes, of St. Ma- 
*s county, Maryland, who informs us that his great 
cfop of corn averaged upwards of twenty-five barrels the 


acre. 


wing is the account 


sooner can the type bé procured. 
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‘ le judgesofthe county were appointed the Farmer. 





